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arbitrary use of some theory of relations ? Indeed it is to put this 
alternative to the test that I formulate my request as I do — that I 
exclude argument and ask for observation and experiment crucial in 
character. Yet as concerns the outcome, should any one favor me 
with a response, and whether he cite the observation and experiment 
asked for, or avoid the issue by presenting only argument, I am con- 
fident, indeed I can now observe, that somewhere the principle that 
knowing qua knowing does not modify or constitute its object will 
emerge supreme. 

I have endeavored to answer the inquiries of Professor Dewey's 
rejoinder directly, and have done so in the sincere desire to make 
clear the realist's position, and so to further that agreement with 
which Professor Dewey in his original criticism acknowledges his 
sympathy.' My final inquiry I make not so much by way of reply- 
ing to him as to seek information concerning a problem of general 
interest. 

Edward Glbason Spaulding. 
Princeton Univeesitt. 



JOINT DISCUSSION WITH ARTICLES OF AGREEMENT 

AND DISAGREEMENT: PROFESSOR DEWEY 

AND DR. SPAULDING 

PROFESSOR DEWEY and I have presented in the pages of this 
Journal during the current academic year articles in discus- 
sion of the "Platform of Six Realists." That discussion might 
have been continued, at least with probable interest to ourselves, for 
some time by alternate articles of reply and rejoinder. But such a 
method might easily have involved the danger of a continually in- 
creasing mutual misunderstanding and misdirected emphasis. 
Accordingly, both to avoid this danger and to bring our discussion 
to a close, we have, rather than continue it by the usual journal- 
istic methods, conferred and discussed in person the matters at 
issue. The results of our conferences, both agreements and dis- 
agreements, we offer as a close to our previous discussion. These 
results concern all but one of the main points raised in that discus- 
sion, including my last reply, the exception being my final inquiry 
concerning procedure in attacking the problem of the relation of 
knowing qua knowing to its object. That question, however, I 

^ Since this reply was written, Professor Dewey and I have held a number 
of conferences for the purpose of discussing the points at issue between us. We 
have preferred this method of verbal discussion to that of alternate reply and 
rejoinder. This reply was submitted to Professor Dewey, and the results of our 
conferences are published subsequently in this issue. 
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raised as one of general interest rather than by way of reply to Pro- 
fessor Dewey. The following are the results of our verbal discussion, 
"D. and S." showing agreement, single initials showing reservations, 
comments, etc. 

E. Gr. Spaulding. 

1. Judgments may be a natural outgrowth of preceding natural 
events, and may lead to other natural events; but it is an empirical 
question as to what degree or in what respects they differ from other 
natural events. (D. and S.) 

2. Judgments are things in course (form a mode) of discovery 
and of inquiry. They lead to "knowing" or an act of assertion. 
(D. and S.) 

3. Judgments, as links in a causal or natural series of events, 
may change realities, or, through an intervening causal series, lead 
to changes in reality. (D. and S.) 

4. A judgment terminates in a proposition, which is a subsistent 
and relational complex stating the truth about existents or other 
subsistents. (D.) 

A proposition is a subsistent and relational complex stating the 
truth about existents or other subsistents. It is the content or ' ' state 
of affairs" which the judgment asserts, or which is "known." (S.) 

5. Judgments as related to entities existing or subsisting simul- 
taneously with the knowing, or assertion, do not change the entities 
as known or asserted. (D. and S.) (See comments under 8.) 

Comment (S.). This holds good in some cases also for entities 
existing either before or after the "knowing," and in all cases of 
subsistents. 

6. There may be different types of subsistents, among which the 
proposition is one (type), and discrimination of the relative value 
or validity of these types may involve the question of the relation of 
propositions to judgments. (D. and S.) 

Reservation (D.). In all cases the determination of the validity 
of the subsistent depends upon the connection of the subsistent with 
prior and subsequent inquiry, i. e., upon the judgment series. There 
are differences in types of inquiry which control the differences of 
validity. 

Comment (S.). In some cases, at least, subsistents are (found 
to be) independent of the inquiries in which they are discovered, for 
example, in the case of numbers. 

7. Propositions do not modify entities to which they refer (of 
which they are propositions). (S.) (See 8.) 

The subsistent which constitutes the subject-matter of a proposi- 
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tion does not modify any existent or other subsistent to which it may 
refer. (D.) (See 8.) 

8. This whole situation concerning or involving observation, 
judgments, propositions, entities known, the relations between these, 
their character, etc., may itself be made the subject of special study 
and inquiry, and the result constitute or be the discovery of propo- 
sitions to which 7 applies. (D. and S.) 

Comment (S.). A. Not only does 7 apply to the results, stated 
as propositions, of the inquiry, but 4, 5, 6, 11, 13, and 14 also apply 
to these results in the respect emphasized by each of these state- 
ments, while 1, 2, 3, 9, 10, 12, and 13 apply to the process of inquiry 
into the situation under discussion. One may say either that the 
conditions which make inquiry into this specific situation possible, 
and the propositions which are discovered about it, must be pre- 
sumed to hold good for any other specific inquiry whose purpose is 
to discover the truth, or one may state the presumption in the in- 
verse order. Either statement is made simply in recognition of the 
demands of consistency. 

B. In the case of "achieved knowledge" or "knowing," as an 
outcome of the process of inquiry, it is discovered that there is a dis- 
tinction between (1) the knowing, as an existent, (2) the proposi- 
tion, a subsistent, and (3) the entity, either existent or subsistent, 
which is known and to which the proposition refers. There is also 
a "knowing " of the proposition. Designating these three entities 
by a, h, and c, respectively, there are, then, three relations, aBh, 
aBc, and bBc, in which the terms, though related, may be different, 
— indeed, very different and independent. (Gf. 4, 5, 6, and 7, espe- 
cially 5 and 7.) This means (1) that "knowing" does not modify 
or constitute either the proposition or the entity (c/. 4), and (2) that 
the proposition does not modify or constitute the entity or entities 
to which it refers, — briefly, that the theory of "external relations" 
applies to each of these three relations. The applicability or validity 
of this theory for these three relations is discovered by that observa- 
tion which is made possible by making the judgment-proposition-ob- 
servation situation itself an object of inquiry. {Of. 9.) 

Comment (D.). I hold that the process of inquiry and discovery 
which terminates in a proposition is necessary to the existence of the 
subject-matter or subsistent of the proposition. In holding that this 
prior process does not modify its own objective when reached, (i.) I 
also hold that "study and inquiry" show that the subsistent is the 
existent to which it refers, modified; that this particular sort of 
modification is just what is denoted by proposition, assertion, knowl- 
edge. The subsistent does not, then, modify the existent, for, being 
logical in status (see 14), it has no existential efficiency, but it is a 
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modification of a prior existent, through the entrance of this latter 
into a process of doubt-discovery, having for its objective the propo- 
sition, (ii.) While the subsistent does not modify, cognitively 
speaking, the existent to which it refers, the act of assertion, which 
is existential, operates to bring about a transformation into a more 
desirable form of the existent referred to. Thus indirectly, a propo- 
sition is a medium of a practical, non-cognitive alteration of the 
thing referred to in knowledge. Otherwise put, the term "thing" 
in relation to knowledge may denote at least three different matters : 
(i.) the existent referred to, or denoted; (ii.) the thing as known — 
the propositional subsistent which refers to the thing it is about or 
of; (iii.) the existent as finally determined through the actual work- 
ing out of the act of referring the proposition to the thing to which 
it means to refer or apply. This gives the sense in which I under- 
stand 1 and 3. 

9. The general method of inquiry consists of observation, ex- 
perimentation, and inference in reciprocal support of one another, 
and the inference-judgment situation thus created may be enlarged 
by the observation or discovery of further implications which show 
the way to further new observations of "brute facts." Anything 
can be studied in this way — even the inference-judgment-proposition 
situation itself — judgments being formed (or occurring) in the 
course of the inquiry, and propositions being discovered as a re- 
sult. (D. and S.) 

10. There are different kinds of observation and, perhaps, also 
of experimentation. Thus relations of implication and implied enti- 
ties and subsistents of different types may be as directly observed as 
are "brute" existential facts or entities. Some of these observa- 
tions are made possible only in or through the inference situation, 
but, qua observations, they are distinct from the inference process 
itself. (D. and S.) 

11. Just as there are different kinds of observation, so there are 
different kinds or types of entities among both existents and sub- 
sistents. (D. and S.) 

Reservation (D.). (C/. 6.) In all cases of subsistents the valid- 
ity or status of these entities depends upon the prior inquiry. 

Comment (S.). It is discovered as a result of the inquiry that 
among both subsistents and existents there are certain types which 
are independent not only of the prior inquiry and of the process of 
discovery, but of one another; accordingly, not only might certain 
subsistents subsist, were there no existents, but both certain sub- 
sistents and existents might subsist and exist respectively without 
other types of subsistents and existents. This is but another way of 
saying that implication is limited by "brute facts," or that certain 
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entities are logically prior to others, e. g., numbers to counting; 
i. e., counting presupposes (or implies) numbers, but numbers do 
not imply counting — or, indeed, anything physical, mental, spatial, 
or temporal. 

Comment (D.). As a result of inquiry, I do not discover that 
subsistents subsist apart from any existences. On the contrary (see 
my comment to 8) I think I discover that all subsistents are cogni- 
tive references to some existence. One subsistent is logically inde- 
pendent of another subsistent in the measure to which the existent 
to which one refers is existentially independent of the existence to 
which the other refers. A subsistent may be "logically prior" to 
another subsistent; but to speak of a subsistent or logical entity (see 
14) being logically prior to an existent seems to me meaningless. It 
is either tautological, like saying that a logical treatment of a thing 
is a logical treatment of the thing it refers to, or else it confuses log- 
ical relationship with existential status. Counting is an act or event; 
it is existential ; numbers are subsistents. Hence to talk about num- 
bers being "logically prior" to counting is to treat counting as if it 
were one of the numbers. Correspondingly, it is absurd to say that 
counting is logically prior to numbers; for counting is a brute act, 
and hence, qua counting, non-logical. One connotation or logical 
contact is logically prior to some others ; denotation and connotation 
do not bear a logical relationship to each other. 

12. There are other logical principles than those of inference in 
the usual and narrow sense of the term, i. e., than the rules and 
principles of "immediate and mediate reasoning" and of "induc- 
tion" as found in the text-books. Among these "other logical prin- 
ciples" are those which are involved in the logic of infinite series, of 
continuity, of relations, of mathematical induction, etc. Use of 
these enters into inference in a broader sense. (S.) 

Comment (D.). I assent, with the restriction that the "usual 
sense" is purely conventional, and should be surrounded. In the 
proper sense of "inference" I find all logical principles to be in- 
volved in inference, in the sense of existing only because the fact of 
inference exists. (See 14, Comment, Dewey.) 

13. Logic in this broader sense is nevertheless limited, i. e., not 
all that exists or subsists is logical or, at least, completely logical. 
Connotation and denotation, then, are to be recognized as having 
each its proper sphere and limitation, and "denotative matters" 
can not be treated as connotative in the sense that the former ever 
lose their distinctly denotative character. The two supplement one 
another, and anything can be inquired into and so put into the de- 
notative-connotative situation, or, rather, this situation can be 
found. (D. and S.) (C/. 8 and 9.) 
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14. All entities, both existent and subsistent, are, however, partly 
logical in the sense that, while an alogical aspect may be distin- 
guished, this aspect coexists or cosubsists with the logical in much 
the same way as do a relation and its converse. The particular ex- 
istence or subsistence of any logical aspect or entity of a certain type 
is itself "brute fact," and, while it is to be discovered by any 
method which proves efficient for this, it exists or subsists inde- 
pendently of this inquiry and discovery. Entities, either those 
wholly or those partly logical, are not made logical by being taken 
into an inference- judgment situation of any type; but, on the con- 
trary, they can be taken into this situation because they already are 
logical entities of some type and in some respect, one of the out- 
comes of the inquiry being the discovery of this "respect" and type. 
Then, since everything can be taken into the inference situation in 
some way, i. e., can be reasoned about, everything is logical in some 
"aspect" and of some type prior to this "taking-in," though the 
discovery of the aspect and type be made by observation, with or 
without the assistance of inference methods. (S.) 

Comment (D.). As a matter of discovery, I think I find that the 
existence of logical entities and of a process of inferential inquiry 
are one and the same thing. The process of inferential inquiry has 
its own characteristic or distinguishing marks, just like any other 
natural occurrence. Its peculiar marks are precisely those traits 
and relations that are called logical. This does not mean that they 
are constituted in the process of their being known. On the con- 
trary, inferences, or existences having logical traits, must exist be- 
fore they can be inquired into. "When inquired into, the resulting 
proposition bears the same kind of relation to the existence it is 
about — or refers to — as any proposition sustains to the existence it is 
about. (I understand that here, as well as in 8 and 11, the differ- 
ence between Dr. Spaulding and myself is one of fact ; that is, it is a 
difference as to the state of things discovered upon inquiry. Hence 
my statements are not arguments against Dr. Spaulding 's state- 
ments, but are reports of different findings.) 

15. It is a consequence of these results (of making the judgment- 
proposition-observation situation itself a subject of inquiry) that 
the physical sciences, mathematics, logic, and metaphysics can be 
studied without the results of such studies or inquiries receiving a 
readjustment from so-called epistemology. This consequence is con- 
firmed by observation of the history of science, mathematics, etc. 
(D. and S.) 



